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Notes. 


THE BADDELEY CAKE AT 


DRURY LANE. 


In my collection of West’s juvenile theatrical 
prints I have one of which I have never seen 
another copy, except that in the Print Room 
of the British Museum. This latter is laid 
down and bound up at p. 43 of the fourth of 
the nine folio volumes comprising the splen- 
did collection endorsed “‘ West’s Toy Theatre 
Prints,” which was bought of me for the 
nation by Sir Sidney Colvin in 1886. Need- 
less to say that nothing but the direst 
necessity made me part with it. The 
collection includes one of every print I 
then had, and also a number of sheets I 
believe to be unique, for I have no copies, 
though I have assiduously collected since. 
I estimate the Print Room collection to be 
now worth four times what I got for it. At 





all events, the Cruikshank sheets,-which I 
then thought worth a shilling — apiece, 
Capt. R. J. H. Douglas in his Catalogue 
values at 10s. each. 

To return to West’s print with which I 
began; it bears no title, and the only in- 
scription outside the margin is :—‘‘ London, 
Published Jan’ 1, 1827, by W. West, at his 
Theatrical Print Warehouse, 57, Wych Street, 
Opposite the Olympic Theatre, Strand.” 
It represents a number of actors round a 
table; on the tablecloth in front is the 
lettering, ‘‘ West’s New Theatrical Twelfth 
Night,” and on the cake above, “ Rich 
Treasury Cake.” There is no description, 
and most probably none was necessary ; all 
Londoners knew the characters. It might 
have been expected to bear some relation to 
the Drury Lane pantomime produced at 
Christmas, 1826, which was ‘ The Man in the 
Moon ; or, Harlequin Dog-Star,’ by William 
Barrymore; but that is not so. It seems 
clear that the engraving is only intended to 
be generally representative of celebrated 
performers who appeared at Drury Lane 
Theatre at different times, and not at the 
particular time of the previous year’s 
celebration, namely, 1826. Thus at the 
head we have Edmund Kean, in costume as 
Richard III., saying to Robert William 
Elliston, who is in the act of cutting the cake, 
“Give me another Slice! Fill out the Wine! 
Do justice, Bobby!” 

Elliston was lessee of Drury Lane Theatre 
from 1819 to 1826, but he did not act there 
after the expiration of his lease. Genest 
in his ‘ English Stage ’ (1832, vol. ix. p. 336) 
says, ‘In point of versatility he was scarcely 
inferior to any actor that had ever trod the 
stage.’ I have one of West’s prints, dated 
as early as 1811, of Elliston in the character 
of Duke Aranza in ‘The Honeymoon.’ A 
copy of this is also in the Print Room 
(vol. iv. p. 50), but it is of later date, as it has 
been worked on to remedy the defects caused 
by taking numbers of impressions. 

The figure just under Kean’s right arm, 
holding his goblet in his left hand and cake 
in his right hand, is probably James Wallack, 
who ‘withdrew to the United States in 
1845,” the ‘D.N.B.’ says; but read 1851, 
as he was then at the Haymarket Theatre. 
The man just below him, who is also cutting 
the cake, bears a striking resemblance, both 
in face and figure, to Charles Kemble as he 
is depicted in the character of Thomas 
Cromwell in the splendid mezzotint engrav- 
ing by G. Clint, A.R.A., after the well-known 
picture by G. H. Harlow entitled ‘ The 
Court for the Tryal of Queen Katharine,’ 


501744 
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published Jan. 1, 1818.* Eighteen of the| have a sheet of West’s characters in ‘ The 
figures are portraits, Mrs. Siddons being the | Exile,’ by W. Heath, on which plate ii. gives. 
Queen, and Charles Kemble the central | the Governor’s costume. It is dated 16 Jan., 
figure at the table. But Kemble, though | 1822. This plate is in the Print Room 
he acted frequently in the old theatre, only | collection, vol. i. p. 66. I also have West’s 
acted once or twice, on the occasion of a bene- | ‘ Theatrical Portrait ’ of Mr. Farren as the 
fit, in the present Drury Lane Theatre. | Governor, so I presume he acted the part 

Iam unable to say why Elliston is dressed | at the revival of 1821. The Farren portrait 
as an officer in a costume much resembling I only acquired in 1915; it is a quarto 
that of “The Governor” in ‘ The Exile,’ representation by William Heath of the 
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revived at Covent Garden in 1821. It, small one in the sheet of characters above- 

may be intended as symbolical of his being | mentioned. 

in command at Drury Lane Theatre. I To return to the print: on the extreme 

poe SUSE SE reese —— | left is John Liston as Paul Pry, with his 
* This plate was printed in such numbers that 

it was worn almost to a shadow. It was reworked | portrait of Charles Kemble is almost unrecog- 

and published ‘‘ with the permission of the Duke | nizable. However, the likeness is worse still in a 


of Devonshire’ on March 2, 1829. If the Duke, | wood engraving of the same size (22 by 30 inches) 
who, I presume, owned the picture, could have | a8 the original mezzotint, which was issued with 
had any idea of the deterioration the plate had | No. III. of Reynolds’s Miscellany (about 1848} 
undergone, he would never have consented to as ‘The Trial of Queen Catherine’ at the price 
his name being used. In this issue the fine | 
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umbrella under his arm and goblet in his left 
hand; and on the extreme right is the 
same actor, as Grojan, a character in a long 
since forgotten farce, which seems never to 
have been printed, called ‘ Quite Correct,’ 
adapted from the French by Joseph Ebs- 
worth, and first produced at the Haymarket, 
July 29, 1825. There can be no doubt 
about Liston’s features or the characters, 
because he is saying to Elliston, who with 
his left hand is giving a slice of cake to the 
monkey, ‘‘ That ’s not correct,’ which is a 
catch-phrase of Grojan’s, just as “I hope I 
don’t intrude” is of Paul Pry’s. It seems 
curious that Liston should be twice repre- 
sented, but he was so popular that he fre- 
quently acted both these parts on the same 
night. 

The monkey figure is intended for little 
George Wieland as the Chimpanzee in 
‘La Perouse,’ a part which he had acted 
at Drury Lane, and which Edmund Kean 
is said to have played when he began, about 
1809, but which had, no doubt, been com- 
pletely forgotten. Wieland acquired a 
unique position as a _ representative of 
monkeys and sprites, and continued on the 
stage almost to the time of his death, which 
occurred on Nov. 6, 1847, at the age of 35. 
He was a member of the Acting Committee 
of the Theatrical Fund. One of West’s 
best sets of characters is to be found in 
“The grand historical ballet called La 
Perouse, or the desolate Island, as performed 
at the English Opera House, published 
25 October, 1819.” T. P. Cooke was La 
Perouse, and Miss Leonora Pincott, after- 
wards Mrs. Alfred Wigan, is representing the 
chimpanzee. 

The figures of Punch on the left and Judy 
on the right, holding their goblets in their 
left hands, are simply allegorical. It only 
remains to mention the figure holding the 
goblet in his left hand immediately above 
Elliston, which may be intended for John 
Charles Hughes, an actor of humorous parts, 
and for some years Secretary to the Drury 
Lane Theatrical Fund. 

Ebsworth, who is mentioned above, 
married an elder sister of Miss Fairbrother, 
afterwards Mrs. Fitzgeorge, the wife of the 
late Duke of Cambridge. The late Rev. J. 
Woodfall Ebsworth was the son of this 
Joseph Ebsworth. 

The artist who drew this Twelfth Night 
print was William Heath.* He did hun- 
dreds of prints for West. Heath was quite 








*For information about him see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
1908 (10 S. ix. 385, 473; x. 13, 93). 





aware of the fact that for a figure to come 
out right-handed he must draw it left- 
handed on the copper, since a proof taken 
from a copperplate represents everything 
the reverse of what it is in the drawing on 
the copper. Any one who wishes to see 
these prints can do so, at the Students’ 
Print Room at the British Museum, where, 
for an occasional visit, no ticket is required. 


It is quite clear that this copperplate 
engraving represents the cutting of the 
Drury Lane Baddeley Twelfth Night cake, 
well known in theatrical circles. I presume 
it was intended as a Twelfth Night card, of 
which at that time great numbers were 
issued every year. There is a good article 
‘On Twelfth Night as a Religious Period,’ 
commenting on the decay of the custom: 
of celebrating the twelfth night after Christ- 
mas, in Household Words for Dec. 26, 1896, 
p- 156. RALPH THOMAS. 


(To be concluded.) 





SIR JOHN SCHORNE. 


For a good many years past the Rector of 
Long Marston, that Master John Schorne, 
** gentleman born,” who conjured the devil 
into a boot and was canonized by the voice of 
the people, if not by the authority of Rome, 
has been a standing subject of interest to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The late Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson, in particular, was assiduous in 
collecting anything relating to the Bucking- 
hamshire worthy, and there is but little 
known upon the subject which is not included 
in his articles in vols. xxiii., xxv., and xli. 
of the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association. Of later date there is a good 
summary in the number of The Reliquary 
for January 1901, not, however, adding 
anything fresh to what was already known. 
about this saint. 

During the last few months I have been 
so fortunate as to come across a second’ 
copy of the Office for Sir John Schorne 
which was printed by Dr. Sparrow Simpson 
in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association for 1885 (vol. xli. p. 262). Dr. 
Simpson’s version was taken from Sloane 
MS. No. 389, folio 92, and was obviously the 
work of an illiterate person whose bad hand- 
writing made some passages quite unintel- 
ligible. The new version which has come to 
light is contained in a fifteenth - cent 
collection of prayers, offices, &c., of E lish 


origin, belonging to Robert Berkeley, Esq.,. 
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of Spetchley Park, Worcester. Though not 
faultlessly transcribed, the Spetchley ver- 
sion is decidedly better than that in the 
Sloane MS., and enables the lacune in the 
latter, as printed by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, 
to be filled up with some degree of certainty. 
‘The following are the two versions, (a) that 
from the Spetchley MS., and (b) the Sloane 
version, printed side by side :— 


(a) (6) 
A ffare prayer of 
Prose of Mr. John Shorne 
B. John Shorne. for y? Asces . 


Aue gemma curatorum Ave gemma curatorum 
“O iohannes flos doctorum O Johannesflos doctorum 
rector de merstonia ...-de Marstonia 


Aue lux predicatorum Ave lux predycatorum 
vas virtutum via morum Vas vertutum via morum 
ducen[s] ad celestia Ducens ad celestea 


Aue pater clericorum Ave pater clerecorum 
exemplar presbiterorum Exempler presbiterorum 
in carnis mundicia In carnis mundicia 


Aue consors angelorum Ave consors angelorum 
-contemplator superno- Contemplator superno- 
rum rum 
et vincens demonia Et vincens demonea 


Ave salus infermorum 
Medycina vexatorum _ 
Febre[um] modestia 


Aue salus infirmorum 
*medecina ve xatorum 
febrium molestia 


Ave lumen occulorum 
Liberator languidorum 
Dencium angustia 


Aue lumen oculorum 
liberator languidorum 
dencium angustia 


Ave cecum meraculorum 
Rediviuens bos tuorum 
Profart testimonia 


Aue cum miraculorum 
rediuiuus vos tuorum 
profert testimonia 


Aue tu qui es cunctorum Ave dni puerorum 
‘suscitator submersorum Suscitator subversorum 
per tua suffragia Per tua suffragia 


Aue diuini puerorum + Ave tu que sunt in tris- 
¢consolator miserorum ticia 
qui sunt in tristicia 


Ave dux peregrinorum 
Esto doctor viatorum 
Ad superna caudia. 


Aue aux peregrinorum 
-esto ductor viatorum 
ad superna gaudia. 


V. Ora pro nobis, beate 
sacerdos Christi, Jc- 
hannes. 


“Ora pro nobis sacerdos 
Christi Johannes : 


Ut_a cunetis febre- 
bus defendat nos gracia 
Christi. 


Tt nos acunctis febri- R. 
b 


us 
defendat gratia Christi. 


Oremus. 
Domine Jesu Christi fili Oracio. 


dei viui qui a socru 
Petri filio quoque 
reguli virtute verbi 
tui febres fugare vol- 
uisti concede propicius 
cunctis febricitantibus 
deuotissimi sacerdotis 
tui Johannis memor- 
iam facientibus ut si 
sit placitum tue pietati 


Domine Jesu 
Christe, fili Dei vivi, 
que a sacro Patre filio 
tuoque regle vertutis 
verbi tui febris fugare 
voluisti, concede pro- 
pecius cunctis febre- 
tantybus dcuotyssime 
sacerdotes tui Johan- 
nes memcream facien- 
libus ut sit placitum 





eos amplius vexandi 

non habeant febres po- 

testatem. Qui cum  habeant potestatem. 

Deo Patre et Spiritu. Qui cum Patre et S., 

Sancto viuiset regnas Ac. 

Deus per omnia secula 

seculorum. Amen. 

A comparison of the two versions shows 
that the Spetchley MS. is much better than 
the Sloane copy, though it is not altogether 
free from the mistakes of an ignorant 
copyist. In stanza 7 the “vos” of the 
former should evidently be “bos”; but 
the ninth stanza (Spetchley) and eighth 
(Sloane) offer most difficulty. The MS. 
leaves no doubt as to the word “ divini” ; 
but this is obviously incorrect. 


tue pietate eos am- 
plyius vexandi non 


“e Dnt ” 
(in the same place in the Sloane MS.) was 
read by Dr. Sparrow Simpson as ‘“‘ domnus,” 
which seems equally unlikely. Mr. Herbert 
(of the Department of MSS., British Museum) 
suggests that in both places the original 
word was “ dulcis,” which became corrupted 
by a succession of ignorant scribes. The 
Spetchley MS. enables us to make sense of 
the absurdities of the last stanza and the 
collect as given in the Sloane MS. Con- 
sidering the extreme rarity of local offices 
in England, it is satisfactory to possess this 
record of the popular devotion to Sir John 
Schorne in a fairly complete and accurate 
form. 

As some confusion exists with regard to 
the representations of the famous miracle of. 
the devil and the boot, it may be of interest 
to give a list, corrected by personal inquiry, 
of paintings which are still extant. Sir 
John Schorne figures on the following rood- 
screens :— 

Alphington, Devon; Cawston, Norfolk ; 
Gateley, Norfolk; Suffield, Norfolk; Wol- 
borough, Devon. 

According to F. B. Bond and B. Camm’s 
* Rood-screens and Rood-lofts’ (1909), ii. 238, 
the saint’s figure also occurs on screens at 
Portlemouth (Devon); Barton Turf, Bin- 


|ham Abbey, Litcham, and Ludham—all in 


Norfolk. The Portlemouth and Litcham 
figures are so much effaced that it requires a 
good deal of imagination to see a representa- 
tion of Sir John Schorne in them; at 
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Barton Turf, Binham, and Ludham his 
figure is not to be found, so probably the 
note in Messrs. Bond and Camm’s book has 
been misplaced. 

To end with a query. In the Proceedings 
of the Bury and West Suffolk Archzological 
Institute (vol. i. p. 222) there is described 
a representation of Sir John Schorne which 
is said to have come from a rood-screen at 
Sudbury. In 1850 it belonged to Mr. 
Gainsborough Dupont. In The Archeological 
Journal (vol. xxv. pp. 334-44) a description 
is given of a stained-glass panel with a figure 
of Schorne, which in 1838 belonged to a 
resident of Bury St. Edmunds. And in The 
Reliquary for 1902 (p. 40) mention is made of 
the leaf of a vellum Antiphoner at Clare, 
in private possession, with an illumination 
or miniature of Sir John. Can any one say 
where these are now to be found ? 

Wn. Barciay Squire. 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


THE printing of almanacs in England 
can be traced back to pre-Elizabethan 
times, for the earliest one known was printed 
by Richard Pynson in 1497. Afterwards 
the exclusive right to. sell almanacs and 
prognostications was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to the Stationers’ Company, and 
James I. extended the privilege to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and for about two centuries these bodies 
were the only ones permitted to issue 
printed calendars. It was not until 1834, 
when the heavy stamp duty of one shilling 
and threepence per copy was repealed, that 
local printers were able to publish their own 
productions; and even up to the present 
day most of the locally printed almanacs 
contain the calendar and other matter 
supplied by the Company, and used for the 
“inside,” having added thereto advertise- 
ments and much local information to make 
up the little volumes, which are mostly 
small octavos. It is this extra material, 
or Companion to the Almanac, that I am 
here most concerned with and interested in, 
for I wish to indicate how useful it is for 
topographical and genealogical purposes— 
a point which has not been sufficiently noted. 
Yet a small collection of such annuals of any 
county should be most instructive and may 
well be consulted for the above information. 
These little records of a year’s work are 
still popular, and their genesis from the 
official sheets and later forecasts and prog- 
nostications of Old Moore, Poor Robin, 


ALMANACS. 





and poorer Partridge is well known; the 
calendar itself is derived from the old 
authority. 

To show the growth of these slender 
ephemerides I subjoin a list of almanacs for 
the county of Huntingdon, with a few notes 
detailing the local uses and some of their 
contents. My list commences with a small 
volume published by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in 1782, but the county is yet more 
closely connected with the Company than 
this implies, for in the year 1802 the latter 
consigned to ‘‘ Mr. Gregory the editorship of 
the Gentleman’s Diary and another of the 
almanacs.” From the year 1817 he 
had the general superintendence of the 
almanacs published by them, which had 
been for a long time conducted by Dr. 
Hutton. “Mr. Gregory’? was the famous 
mathematician, Dr. Olinthus Gregory—born 
at Yaxley, Huntingdonshire, Jan. 29, 1774, 
died at Woolwich in 1841; so the pleasure 
of perusing these slight works is enhanced 
by their recalling some interesting historical 
associations. Mr. J. Wright of St. Neots 
kindly sent me a list of those in his collection, 
which added to mine and the B.M. sheets 
make up the total. 

After the repeal of the stamp tax, almanacs 
became much more numerous, and some of 
them published from Stationers’ Hall, about 
this time and later, contained information 
relating to many counties, so that their 
circulation was _ extensive, whilst others 
limited their scope to a district or just a few 
counties. 

(1) The earliest almanac connected with 
Huntingdonshire is one in my possession 
dated 1782. It is printed in red and black, 
size 5 in. by 3 in., and called— 

“The Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and 
Huntingdonshire Almanack For the Year of 
Our Lord God 1782. Second after Bissextile 
or Leap Year.” 

It has an engraved view of Stationers’ 
Hall and the Stationers’ arms, and gives a 
list of the fairs in Huntingdonshire, and 
the names of members of Parliament, &c. 
This particular copy belonged to seme one 
in St. Neots, and he made almost daily 
entries about the weather. The forecast in 
the almanac for Feb. 11 was “mild and 
temperate weather for the season,” and the 
observer writes: “‘ Very windy, high wind ”’ ; 
and on May 16 the forecast was: ‘ Hot 
and dry weather.’ He noticed that it was 
“Rainy weather to the 28th,” and on the 
31st, ‘ River out of its banks.” 

This copy seems of quite a recent date for 
weather lore compared with the Lincoln- 
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shire MS. in the Bodleian by William Merle, 
written about 1337-44. Merle was one of 
the first to keep a record of the weather in 
any way to be compared to modern meteoro- 
logy. 

(2) The British Museum library has a 
fine run of large folio sheet almanacs, which 
include this county, from 1822 to 1894, with 
some few years missing. The press-mark is 


1878 d. 3. The title of the 1822 one is 
as follows :— 
ALMANACK oF 
a ; Sie powers 
Suffolk, ries donshire 
Cambridge- the ioe, CE geal Lord po 
shire, ak Bedford- 
Isle of Ely. Being the Second 4 shire. 
after Bissextile or 
Leap- Year, and the 
Calculated Third of the Reign Latitude 
to of His Present 52 deg. 
J Majesty. \ 30 min. 








London: Printed for the Company of Stationers. 
Sold by George Greenhill at their Hall in Ludgate 
Street. 

[Price Two Shillings.] 


It gives lists of the fairs and members of 
Parliament. From 1822 to 1849 the al- 
manacs were sold by George Greenhill; from 
1850 to 1883 by Joseph Greenhill ; and from 
1884 to 1894 they were “published by the 
Stationers’ Company.” The price of each was 
two shillings up to 1834; the next year and 
subsequent years the price was reduced to 
sixpence, the result possibly of the repeal of 
the stamp duty. 

(3) ‘Hannay & Dietrichsen’s Almanack 
for 1844” amongst other counties includes 
Huntingdonshire, but gives only the usual 
loca] information of that period. 


(4) The first of the locally published 
almanacs was @ folio sheet, 144 in. by 244 in., 
printed by David Richard Tomson, Market 
Square, St. Neots, who had recently succeeded 
his uncle J. Stott. It is called ‘ Tomson’s 
Almanack for the Year 1852,’ and printed 
in blne. ‘Tomson’s St. Neots Almanac, 
1854,’ gave an engraving of St. Neots Church; 
and another one entitled ‘ Almanack for 
1869’ was 21in. by 28 in., and all were issued 
gratis. 

(5) Tomson also printed the ‘ “‘ Family 
Paper’? Almanack, 1855,’ a sheet 94 in. by 
14} in., printed in red and blue; the similar 
one for 1856 was printed in black. Issued 
gratis with the St. Neots Family Paper. 

(6) Tomson also printed the first book 
almanac, small 8vo, in the county—‘ Tom- 
son’s Household Almanack, 1856,’ 1d. 


(7) The ‘ “St. Neots Chronicle”? Alma- 
nack,’ a sheet 174 in. by 22} in., was pre- 
sented to subscribers to the St. Neots Chro- 
nicle by F. Topham. The almanac was issued 
yearly from about 1856 to 1871. 

(8) Evans & Wells succeeded Topham, 
and they issued a similar almanac from 1872 
to 1886, when the Chronicle was absorbed 
by the Hunts County News. 

(9) ‘ Handford’s Family Almanack, 1863,’ 
is the next book almanac, printed and pub- 
lished by Robert Wm. Handford, Market 
Place, St. Neots, ld. He was in business 
as a stationer for only about a year. 

(10) The Rev. E. Bradley (‘‘ Cuthbert 
Bede ’’) was curate of Glatton with Holme, 
1850-54, and Rector of Denton with Caldi- 
cote, 1859-71. He presented his parishioners 
with an almanac, as the following note 
shows :— 

(11) The ‘ Denton and Caldicot Almanack, 
1872,’ was dated by Harry M. Wells from 
Denton Rectory, November, 1871. 

“Continuing a practice established by your late 
Rector, the Rev. E. Bradley, I have resolved to 
present you with a sheet almanack.”’ 

The one for the year 1873 had the same 
address and the same illustrations dated 
November 1871. 

(12) The ‘Caldicote Almanack,’ 1873, a 
large single sheet, was also dated from 
—? Rectory by Harry M. Wells, Dec. 7, 

872. 

(13) ‘ Foster’s Illustrated Huntingdonshire 
Almanack,’ St. Ives, 1872-82, 8vo.—The year 
1881 has advertisements only. That for 
1882 (the eleventh year) was called ‘ Foster's 
Huntingdonshire Almanack,’ and gave St. 
Ives local] information, a list of carriers from 
St. Ives, and a calendar of local events. 

(14) ‘Hankin’s Huntingdonshire Alma- 
nac and Fireside Companion,’ St. Ives, 
1882-1916, 8vo.—Contains Companion to 
the Almanac (tales), conundrums, &c., 
all printed at St. Ives—at first by James 
G. Hankin, and after 1885 by James G. 
Hankin & Son. The following years have 
rather interesting frontispieces :— 


1888. The Old Bridge, St. Ives. By C. R. B. 
Barrett. 

1889. The Old House, St. Ives. By C. R. B. 
Barrett. (This is the old house 
referred to in my note at 11S. x. 501.) 

1890. Ramsey Abbey in Huntingdonshire. Haw- 
kins, sculp. 

1891. The Waits, St. Ives. By C. R. B. Barrett. 

1892. Skating Match at Chatteris, 1823. 

1893. Congregational Church, St. Ives. 





May I he allowed to mention that in 1884 
jappeared my ‘Notes on the History of 
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St. Ives,’ and in 1886 ‘ Municipal] History 
of Huntingdon’? This was about the com- 
mencement of any attempts at writing any- 
thing about the county, and, so faras I know, 
these were the only local articles in the series. 
Although I was told by my friend the late 
‘Theodore Watts-Dunton that he had contri- 
buted to it, I have failed to find anything by 
him. BS 
(15) ‘St. Neots Parish Almanac,’ 1883-98. 

(16) ‘Free Church Sunday School, St. 
Ives, Illustrated Almanack.’ Sheets, 1886-9, 
Sunday School Union, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, E.C. 

(17) ‘Jarman & Gregory’s “ Hunts 
County Guardian’? Almanack and Direc- 
tory,’ St. Ives, 1888-93, 8vo (with County 
Map, 4d., I have not seen).—It has lists of 
fairs, members of the County Council. 
carriers, magistrates, and clergy of Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

1892. Frontispiece, Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Fenstanton. 

1893. Frontispiece, North Hunts Constitutional 
Club, St. Ives. 


(18) ‘The “Hunts County Guardian ” 
Almanack and Directory.’ Sheets, St. Ives, 
1889-93. 


(19) ‘The Saint Ives Wesleyan Sunday 
School Almanack for 1889.’ Sheet, 2 
Castle Street, City Road, E.C. 

(20) ‘““Hunts County News” Almanack 
and Year-Book for Huntingdonshire,’ Hun- 
tingdon, 1891-1903, 8vo.—Contains full in- 
formation as to the various county authorities 
and local bodies, public institutions, places 
of worship, &c.; and 1903 adds “‘ a Gazetteer 
of the whole county.” 

(21) ‘ Wells’s Almanack and Directory for 
St. Neots and District,’ St. Neots, 1891-1901, 
8vo. Zachariah Wells, 1891-7 ; Wells & Son, 
1898-1901.—Contains full information as to 
the various loca] authorities, places of 
worship, public institutions, &c., in St. 
Neots and neighbourhood. 

1893, 1894, 1897, 1898. Very useful record of 
local events. 

1895. Local chronological landmarks; and a 
Short account of the stained-glass 
windows in St. Neots Church, and by 
whom presented. : 

1896. <A thick-paper edition, 2d. (fifth year 
of publication); and an Hdition de 
Luxe, 2s. (Two only printed.) 

(22) ‘Mrs. Wallis’s Kimbolton Almanack,’ 
1890-94, 8vo. (Mrs. Adelaide Selena Wallis, 
Post Office, Kimbolton. )—Kimbolton local 
information. 

(23) ‘The “‘ Huntingdonshire Post ” Con- 
stitutional Almanack,’ 1894. Large sheet, 





rinted by McCorquodale & Co., Ltd. 

ortrait of A. H. Smith Barry, M.P., and 
another copy with portrait of Hon. Ailwyn 
Fellowes, M.P. 

(24) ‘The ‘Huntingdonshire Post” Al- 
manack and Diary,’ 1895, Huntingdon, 8vo. 
—This is a specially interesting number, 
containing several outline sketches, and a 
‘Calendar of local events’ as the Calendar ; 
Carlyle’s description of St. Ives; and verses 
by E. J. Naish of St. Ives, viz., ‘ Hemingford 
Abbots Church,’ ‘ Hemingford Grey Church,’ 
and ‘A Summer’s Day.’ (Even some early 
German almanacs contained pieces by 
poets. ) 

(25) ‘ Wrycroft’s Almanack for St. Neots 
and District, D. S. Wrycroft, St. Neots, 
1900-1905, 8vo.—Contains original articles: 


1900. Historical Notes. Trades Directory. The 
Town of St. Neots, with illustrations. 

1901. James Toller, the Eynesbury Giant, and 
portrait frontispiece. 

1902. A Short Sketch of the Life of the celebrated 
Saint “‘ Neot.’”” Frontispiece, Alfred’s 
Famous Jewel. Summary of Chief 
Events. 

1908. A Brief Account of the Circumstances 
which led to Two Atrocious Attacks 
on the Person of Ann Izzard (of Great 
Paxton) as a reputed Witch. 

1904. The Great Bridge of St. Neots (frontis- 
piece). Witchcraft in Huntingdon- 
shire. Summary of Chief Events. 

1905. The Great Frost of 1814, ‘Snowed Up.’ 

(26) ‘St. Neots Advertiser Almanack,’ 

P. C. Tomson, St. Neots, 1901-16, 8vo 


(3d. 1888, and afterwards 1d.).—I subjoin a 
selection from the contents :— 


1902. The Windows of St. Neots Parish Church 
[By William Emery. Died Dec. 1, 
1915.] 

1903. "The Charities of St. Neots. 

1904. Links with the Past. By J. Wright. The 
War in South Africa—local names. 

1906. The Great Robbery at St. Neots in 1829. 

1907. A Huntingdonshire Jury in 1619, &c. 

1909. St. Neots Paper Mills. 

1910. St. Neots Bridge (illus.). 

1911. Interior of St. Neots Church (illus.). 

1912. A Musical Genius who lived at St. Neots 
> wr Eighteenth Century. [By 

1913. Huntingdonshire and the Volunteer Move- 
ment of Fifty Years Ago. [By J. W.] 

1914. The Hawthorn Hunter of Southoe Turn- 
pike Gate. By Joseph Wright. 

1915. Some Happenings in Huntingdonshire 
One Hundred Years Ago. [By J. W.] 

1916. List of St. Neots Men serving in the Army 


and Navy. 

(27) ‘W. Goggs & Son’s Almanack and 
Year-Book,’ Huntingdon, 1904, &8vo.—Con- 
tains Huntingdon Directory, Magistracy, &e. 

(28) ‘South Hunts Liberal Calendar,’ 
1905. Large sheet, with five portraits, 
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Various almanacs, or rather calendars, 
with local views, came into fashion about 
1910 (one for 1912 showed Houghton Mill, 
St. Ives, Hunts); but such things do not 
really belong to our subject. 

HERBERT E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 





DANTE AND Potiz1ano.—In his ‘ Studies 
of. Dante’ (‘Estimates, Contemporary and 
Later,’ I.) Dean Plumptre has the following : 
“T find no tribute to Dante recorded as 
coming from the pen of Politian or Marsilio 
Ficino, or Ludovico Vives, or Pico della 
Mirandola.’”’ But some of the most eloquent 
lines of Poliziano’s fervent ‘ Nutricia,’ ‘ Argu- 
mentum de poetica et poetis ’ (1486), salute 
the founders of Italian literature with no 
mean praise. True, the great Renaissance 
scholar does not lavish upon the native 
writers the erudition with which he chants 
Homer, Virgil, and above all Pindar, yet 
the following lines are assuredly not without 
grace and dignity sufficient to contradict 
Dean Plumptre’s all too sweeping statement : 


Nec tamen Aligerum fraudarim hoc 
Dantem, 
Per styga per stellas mediique per ardua montis, 
Pulchra Beatricis sub uirginis ora, uolantem ; 
Quique Cupidineum repetit Petrarcha triumphum ; 
Et qui bis quinis centum argumenta diebus 
Pingit ; et obscuri qui semina monstrat amoris : 
Unde tibi immensae ueniunt praeconia laudis, 
Ingeniis opibusque potens Florentia mater. 


Thus Englished by Addington Symonds: 


“Nor yet of this meed of honour would I 
cheat wing-bearing Dante, who flew through hell, 
through the starry heavens, and o’er the inter- 
mediate hill of Purgatory beneath the beauteous 
brows of Beatrice ; and Petrarch too, who tells 
again the tale of Cupid’s triumph; or him who 
in ten days portrays a hundred stories; or him 
who lays bare the seeds of hidden love: from 
whom unmeasured fame and name are thine, by 
wit and wealth twice potent, Florence, mother of 
great sons!” 


munere 


Del Lungo, who, in his ample commentary 
on Poliziano, rather carpingly characterizes 
these beautiful lines as ‘‘Scarso tributo, 
quasi un’ elemosina, dell’ aureo latinista alla 
povera poes a volgare,”’ isnone the less bound 
to modify kis judgement with “ Nota felicita 
dei versi che dipingono il viaggio dantesco.”’ 

It is noticeable that Symonds punctuates 
the line “Pingit; ...”’ thus: “ Pingit et ob- 
scuri...,” and renders “.. . hundred stories, 
and lays bare.. .,”’ obviously taking it that 
**qui semina monstrat amoris” stil] refers 
to Boccacciv. I have ventured slightly to 
alter the translation at this point, as it seems 
to me that the Latin, without unnecessary 





harshness, will hardly bear Symonds’s int er- 


pretation. Accordingly I here follow Dek 
Lungo, who takes “qui semina monstrat 
amoris”’ to be Guido Cavalcanti, “di cu¥ 
si allude (Obscuri ecc.) alla canzone sulla 
natura d’amore, comentata, a’ svoi tempi 
e poi, largamente.” 

Montacvr J, SUMMERS. 


HocartH: A ConTEMPORARY ITALIAN 
ApMIRER.—Count Alessandro Verri, the 
first Italian to attempt to translate Shake- 
speare, was a confirmed Anglomaniae 
even before the few months he spent in 
London during the winter of 1766-7. He 
wrote home some interesting letters to his 
brother, Count Pietro, the distinguished 
economist, describing his visit. He was 
not favourably impressed by our tragedies, 
but in comedy he regards us as equal, if not 
superior, to the French. 

‘‘ The Englishman has a more marked and pro- 
found sense of the ridiculous than the Frenchman, 
who is too subtle and metaphysical. I have 
watched scenes in English comedy which, in their 
completeness, reach the highest point of the 
ridiculous and the comic. 

** You have only to compare an English carica- 
turist, such as Hogarth, with the famous Callot. 

‘‘ English humour is more concentrated. I 
have seen prints in the shopwindows here that 
would keep me laughing whole days—figures so 
weird, costumes so outrageous, so much that is. 
ridiculous collected into a single point, that it 
would be impossible to find more amusing pictures. 
in the whole world.” 

For Hogarth, especially for “‘ Marriage a la 
mode,” he has a great admiration. His. 
brother asks him to bring him a set, if it is 
not too dear. He willingly promises, as it 
only costs eight shillings. He fossessed 
one himself, and we find him sending for 
another after his return to Milan. 

Lacy Coruison-MorR.LEy. 


Some Norges on KeEntIsH WILLS.— 
Having had occasion to transcribe scme 
wills of the Commissary Court of Canterbury, 
I have made the following memoranda, 
which perhaps may be of some _ interest. 
Wills and testaments are usually spoken of 
indifferently, but a testament means properly 
a distribution of personal property, whereas 
a will may refer to either personal or real 
property; and it may be noted that 
previously to the year 1476 all testaments 
were made in Latin, wills being indifferently 
made in either Latin or English. Then we 
find in 1551 a will wherein the names of 
witnesses were omitted, and the seal and 
signature of the testator added for the first 
time. In 1559 occurs the first codicil to a 
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will. We note also that funeral sermons 
were charged 6s. 8d. in the first year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and just double 
that amonnt at the end. 

In 1466 Thos. Bysmer of Herne wills 
26s. 8d. for one Peace-Kiss of silver (this 
word not in the ‘N.E.D.’). 

In 1485 John Caxton was buried in the 
nave of St. Alphege, Canterbury, by his wife 
Isabella. 

In 1505 Thos. Toller of Sandwich wills 
3l. 6s. 8d. to the High Roode for guilding 
him, also a piece to make him a crown, and 
as much broken silver to make him a pair of 
gloves, with the workmanship. 

In 1567 Peter Brown of Maidstone, 
“ Bocher,”’ wills to buying a great Bible, of 
the largest volume that was used, 26s. 8d., 
to be set in the nether end of the church 
there, in the place where it was wont to be set 
in the time of the late King Edward VI., 
and to be fast bound with a chain, for all 
men to read. 

In 1573 John Baker of Westwell, Hus- 
bandman, bequeathed all his manors, lands, 
&c., the inventory being 1801. 8s. 8d. 

In 1585 Richard Beseley, preacher, desires 
to be buried in the body of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, beside his companions in exile, 
John Bale and Robert Pownal. 

In 1570 John Butler, Prebend of Ch. Ch., 
Canterbury, left his property in Calais, 
where he formerly lived, tf Calais should 
again become English. 

In 1533 John Hatch of Feversham 
desired to be buried before the Bachelor’s 
Light in the Church of Our Blessed Lady of 
Feversham. An important Feversham will. 

In 1530 William Chapman wills his best 
bow “of ewe” and arrows. 

In 1665 Thos. Simon, citizen and gold- 
smith and Chief Engraver of the Royal Mint, 
divided his property into three parts, accord- 
ing to the custom of the city of London—one 
part to his wife, one part to children, and the 
third part he wills, having power to dispose 
of it by the said custom, &e. 

W. L. Kina. 

Paddock Wood, Kent. 


“CATERPILLAR TRAcCTORS.’’—The editor 
or editors of any future edition of ‘H.E.D.’ 
will find a number of words or sub-words 
(if that be the correct term) to be added 
because of the present war. ‘‘ Bantam ”’ in 
its military meaning to-day will be among 
these, while another may be found in a 
question put in the House of Commons on 
8 December to the Under-Secretary of State 
for War, inquiring whether the Comptroller 


| 





of Munitions Inventions has made any 
report to the War Office on the use of mobile 
forts propelled by “caterpillar tractors ”’ 
for use in traversing ground honeycombed 
by trenches; and, if so, whether he has 
reported favourably on their utility. 

gl ALFRED F. RoBsBIns. 

HALLEY AND PEAKE FAMILIES IN VIR- 
GIntA. (See 11 S. xii. 339.)—I am again 
indebted to Mr. Henry I. Hutton of Warren- 
ton, Virginia, for data concerning the two 
above-named families as follows :— 

‘In Prince William County we find James 
Hally married a Miss Peake, and had a_ son 
Craven Halley, named for Craven Peake, and one 
son Humphry, named also for Humphry Peake ; 
while one Jesse Peakes married a Sybilla Halley 
about 1785. Find the following in Prince 
William County, Overwharton parish records :— 

‘Mary Pike, died at Michael Pike’s, Feb. 27, 

744 


‘“ Ann Pyke, married Henry Hunt, March 20, 
1750. 

** Robert Peake came to Virginia in 1623. 

‘Found in some old records in Washington, 
D.C., that one of the Hawleys who came from 
England and settled Hawley, Massachusetts, 
married a Mary E. Peake. There were three 
brothers, it is said, one settling in Massachusetts, 
one in Virginia, and the other one went further 
south. There is certainly an affinity between 
Halleys and Peakes or Pikes, both in U.S. and 
England. Give you the above for what it is 
worth.” 

EuGEeNnE F. McPIixe. 
1200 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family macters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Morro oF RicHarp III.: “‘ Lovartro 
Meuiz.”—In Sir Winston Churchill’s ‘ Divi 
Britannici,’ 1675, p. 279, under the royal 
arms is the motto “ Lovalto Melie,” and 
in the letterpress following it is said that 
Richard 
‘quit his abhorr’d Stile of PROTECTOR, to take 
upon him, contrary to his dissembled Motto of 
Lovalto Melie, the better known Title of KING.” 

If this motto was a form of “ Loyauté me 
lie,” what is its origin or history ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


HERALDIC QUERY: FERRERS.—Which of 
the various Ferrers coats was the one borne 
by Sir John Ferrers, whose daughter Jane 
married Sir John Rouse of Rouse Lench 


in the seventeenth century ? 
G. H. PALMER. 
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THE British ARMy: Mascots.—I would 
be much obliged if you could let me know 
where I can have full information and 
photographs about pets and mascots in the 
British Army. Is there any book on the 
subject ? Dr. SE. 

Hopital 23, Houlgate (Calvados), France. 


‘Fat, FAIR, AND FORTY.’’—Thisalliteration 
has been attributed to the Prince Regent 
as descriptive of what a wife should be. 
Douglas Jerrold is reported to have said 
that such a wife would be all very well if 
you could do with her as you could with a 
bank note, viz., change her, when you felt so 
inclined, for two of twenty. With regard 
to the alliteration, I find in Bartlett’s 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ in a note to a 
quotation from Dryden, p. 275, a re- 
ference to Scott’s ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
chap. vii, where ‘a comely dame”’ is 
spoken of as ‘“‘ Fat, fair, and forty,’ and 
also a reference to a letter of Mrs. Richard 
Trench of Feb. 18, 1816, in which she 
writes : ‘‘ Lord is going to marry 
Lady ,@ fat, fair, and fifty cardplaying 
resident of the Crescent.”’ 

In canto i. stanza 62 of ‘Don Juan,’ 
Byron, referring to Donna Julia, says :— 

Wedded she was some years, and to a man 

Of fifty, and such husbands are in plenty ; 

And yet, I think, instead of such a ONE 

*T'were better to have Two of five-and-twenty, 

Especially in countries near the sun; 

And now I think on’t, * mi vien in mente,” 

Ladies even of the most uneasy virtue 

Prefer a spouse whose age is short of thirty. 

Does this witticism appear anywhere 
before the publication of ‘Don Juan’ ? 
Harry B. Pouanp. 








Inner Temple. 


Baron WEsTBuURY: Mock Epirapu. (See 
11 S. xii. 422, 464.)\—Would Sir Harry B. 
POLAND be good enough to state, for the 
benefit of those who are not lawyers, what 
is the meaning of :— 

“He abolished the time-honoured institution 
of the Insolvents’ Court, the ancient mode of 


conveying land, and the eternity of punish- 
ment.” 


Also— 

““ He dismissed Hell with costs, and took away 
from orthodox members of the Church of Eng- 
land their last Hope of Eternal Damnation ” ? 


BARRULE. 


GUNFIRE AND Rain.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ bring forward evidence to show 
that the belief, which one hears constantly 
expressed, that heavy gunfire causes rain, 
has a foundation in fact ? 


E. C. WIENHOLT, 





EccuEsiasTicaAL Foixk-Lorre.—The Casu- 
ists (e.g. S. Alphonsus de Ligorio, 4. i. 1, 
quoting Busembaum) condemn as _ super- 
stitious such practices as hearing Mass 
before sunrise with candles arranged in a 
particular order, position, or number, or 
said by a priest named John, or by one of 
the exact stature of Christ. Is there other 
evidence of these superstitions, and of what 
date are they ? 8. G. 


AvutTHors WantTEep.—A poem, ‘The 
Swords of India,’ dedicated to H.H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore, appeared in a news- 
paper some months ago, but the name of 
the author was not appended. The name 
of the newspaper (with date of issue) and 
the author’s name required. a 


Can any one inform me who wrote, and 
where I could obtain, the homely country 
poem beginning as under ?— 

A friend of mine was married to a scold ; 

To me he came and all his troubles told. 

Said he, ‘‘ She’s like a woman raving mad.”’ 

Said I, ‘* My friend, that’s very bad.” 

** No, not so bad,”’ said he, 

“ For with her I had house, lands, and money, too.”’ 
Said I, “‘ My friend, that was well for you.” 

‘** No, not so well,” said he...... 

I am unable to quote the rest. I shall be 
obliged for information. i. 


I have a little calendar for the year 1796, 
wanting its title-page. It includes several 
pages of ‘ Poetry for the Ladies,’ and the 
first of the poems is an ‘ Elegy on Retire- 
ment,’ which begins :— 

Silent and clear thro’ yonder peaceful vale, 

While Marne’s slow waters wave their mazy way, 
See, to th’ exulting sun, and fost’ring gale, 

What boundless treasures his rich fruit display. 
The fifth verse says :— 

O dire effects of war! The time has been 
hen desolation vaunted here her reign ; 
One ravag’d desert was yon beauteous scene, 

And Marne ran purple to the frighted Seine. 

Who is the author of this elegy ? 


RY, 


THE Moray Mrinstrets.—A recent obi- 
tuary notice of a musical amateur described 
him as “ one of the original members of the 
Moray Minstrels.” My only recollection 
of that body was that the programme of 
the amateur performance on behalf of the 
family of the late C. H. Bennett (a well- 
known artist, and illustrator of publications 
which appeared 1855-65) at the Theatre 
Royal, Adelphi, on May 11, 1867, includes : 
‘“Those Celebrated Amateurs, the ‘ Moray 
Minstrels,’ will sing the following glees, part 
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songs, &c. Conductor, Mr. John Forster.” 
(Then follow nine items.) As first-rate talent 
was represented at this benefit performance 
by Shirley Brooks, Mark Lemon, John 
Tenniel, Horace Mayhew, F. C. Burnand, 
and the Misses Kate, Florence, and Ellen 
Terry (Mrs. Watts), it may be assumed 
that the Moray Minstrels occupied a fairly 
high plane. Information or personal re- 
miniscences of them would be welcome. 
W. B. H. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any particulars of 
the further career of the following persons, 
and the dates of their respective deaths: 
(1) Thomas Hobart, fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., who graduated M.A. 1694. (2) Robert 
Hobbes, scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., who 
graduated M.A. 1605. (3) John Hockett, 
fellow of Trin. Coll.,Camb., who graduated 
M.A. 1666. (4) John Hoddesdon, who gra- 
duated M.A. at Oxford from Christ Church in 
1617. (5) George Hodges, who graduated 
B.A. at Oxford from Christ Church in 
1743, and became Rector of Woolstanton, 
Salop. (6) Samuel Holford, who matricu- 
lated at Oxford from Magdalen Hall in 1712, 
and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
April 28, 1719. (7) Walter Holmes, scholar 
of Trin. Coll., Camb., who graduated M.A. 
1622. G. F. R. B. 


ROBERT CuiLp, M.P., THE BANKER, died 
July 28, 1782. Whom and when did he 
marry ? I should be glad to ascertain also 
the maiden name of his mother, the wife of 
Samuel Child of Osterley, who died “ im- 
mensely rich’ in 1752. Is there any printed 
pedigree of this family ? G. F. R. B. 


JOHN WILLETT OF LONDON, MERCHANT.— 
This gentleman, the son of Thomas Willett, 
Esq., of New York City, and grandson of 
Capt. Richard Willett of the same place 
(but some time previous to 1693 of Barbados, 
W.I.), was a merchant in London in 1783. 
It is possible that he was already a resident 
of London in 1767; for the administration 
of his father’s will, dated 26 Dec., 1766, at 
New York, and who was “speedily about 
to depart beyond the seas,’ was granted to 
John Willett, the son, on 20 Oct., 1767 
(P.C.C. 399 Secker). 

It is probable that he is the John Willett, 
mentioned in ‘Caribbeana’ (vol. ii. p. 291) 
as of “parentage unknown,’ of Broad 
Street, London, merchant, 1767, and of 
St. Benet Fink, 1769, who on 2 March of the 
latter year married at St. George’s, Hanover 








Square, Elizabeth St. Leger, daughter of 
James George Douglas of London, agent 
for St. Kitts. 

Any information regarding the above will 
be welcome. ‘Did he leave any issue, and 
are there any descendants living to-day ? 

E. Havinanp Hitiman, F.S.G. 

4 Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


AUTHOR OF FRENCH Song WanNTED.—Can 
any reader kindly tell me the composer and 
date of first publication of the French song 
“Ah, vous dirai-je, maman?’’ It was 
probably written about 1800. E. L. 


OUDART AND WorTING FamILies.—Joseph 
Worting or Werting was Master of the 
Grammar School at Guilsborough about 
1700-1718, and I should be grateful for any 
particulars of his parentage and education. 
His wife’s name was Dorothy, and they had 
a son born Sept. 12, 1703, and baptized by 
the name of Oudart. Nicholas Oudart, 
F.R.S., Latin Secretary to King Charles IL., 
had a daughter Dorothy, unmarried at the 
date of his will, 1672, as I learn from Chester’s 
note on his burial in Westminster Abbey. 
Did this Dorothy become the wife of Joseph 
Worting ? Ak xs 





Replies. 


THE SOCIETY FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
INFORMATION. 


(11 S. xii. 462, 508.) 


Tus Society was formed in 1780, and in 
April of that year it issued a preliminary 
statement, in which it was resolved :— 

“That this Society be unlimited in its number ; 
and that no one shall be esteemed a member 
who hath not subscribed and paid at least one 
guinea as an annual subscription towards _ its 
expenses ; and that no annual subscription shall 
exceed five guineas; and if any one shall chouse 
to compound by paying down fifty guineas, 
he shall be deemed a perpetual member.” 

All subscriptions and donations were to 
be paid to T. B. Hollis, Esq., Craven Street, 
Strand, “until a Treasurer be appointed.” 

This preliminary circular is signed by 
the following :— 


Ed. Bridgen, Esq., J. Jebb, M.D., F.R.S. 
F.R.AS. C. Lofft, Esq. 

R. Brocklesby, M.D., Colonel Miles. 
F.RS. R. Price, D.D., F.RS. 


Thomas Rogers, Esq. 

R. B. Sheridan, Esq. 

John Churchill, Esq. James Trecothick, Esq. 

John Frost, Esq. John Vardy, Esq. 

T. B. Hollis, Esq., Frederick Vincent, Esq. 
F.R.AS. 


Rev. Mr. Bromley. 
Major Cartwright. 
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The objects of the Society are stated in a 
further circular to be 
“to diffuse throughout the kingdom as univer- 
sally as possible, a knowledge of the great principles 
of Constitutional Freedom, particularly such as 
respect the election and duration of the 
representative body. With this view Constitu- 
tional Tracts, intended for the extension of this 
knowledge and to communicate it to persons of all 
ranks, are — and distributed Gratis, at the 
expence of the Society. Essays and extracts 
from various authors, calculated to promote the 
same design, are also published under the direc- 
tion of the Society, in several of the Newspapers : 
and it is the wish of the Society to extend this 
knowledge throughout every part of the United 
Kingdom, and to convince men of all ranks, 
that it is their interest, as well as their duty, to 
support a free constitution, and to maintain and 
assert those common rights, which are essential 
to the dignity and to the happiness of human 
nature. 

“To procure short parliaments and a more equal 
representation of the people, are the primary 
objects of the attention of this Society, and they 
wish to disseminate that knowledge among their 
Countrymen, which may lead them to a general 
sense of the importance of these objects, and 
which may induce them to contend for their 
rights, as men, and as citizens, with ardour and 
with firmness. 

“The. communication of sound political 
knowledge to the people at large must be of great 
national advantage; as nothing but ignorance 
of their natural rights, or inattention to the conse- 
quence of these rights to their interest and happi- 
ness, can induce the majority of the inhabitants 
of any country to submit to any species of civil 
tyranny. Public Freedom is the source of natural 
dignity, and national felicity ; and it is the duty 
of every friend to virtue and mankind to exert 
himself in the promotion of it.” 

The earliest meeting of the Society was 
held at the King’s Arms Tavern, New Palace 
Yard, and later meetings at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern (May 27, 1780), at New Inn Coffee- 
House (Feb. 15 and May 24, 1782), at 
Holyland’s Coffee-House (Jan. 24, 1783), and 
at 11 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 
(Oct. 29, 1784). 

The only list of officials I can find is as 
follows :— 

Martin, James, Esq., President. 

Bridgen, Edward, Esq., Treasurer. 

Churchill, John, Esq., Vice-President. 

Shove, Alured Henry, Esq., Vice-President. 

Trecothick, James, Esq., Vice-President. 

Yeates, Thomas, Jun., Secretary. 

The Society issued a quantity of leaflets, 
&c., under the general title of 

“Tracts published and distributed gratis by 
the Society for Constitutional Information, with 
a design to convey to the minds of the people, a 
knowledge of their rights, principally those of 
representation.” London, W. Richardson, 403 
Strand, 1783, &c. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS, 

187 Piccadilly, W. 





‘THE Vicar oF Bray’ (11 S. xii. 453).— 
Bray folk, of whom I am one (for I was a 
resident parishioner for thirty years, and 
have still a small holding in the parish), have 
always been taught that the original Vicar 
of Bray was Simon Dillin (? Allen or Aleyn), 
Canon of Windsor, d. 1565. 

Gough, ‘Berks,’ 26, Steele’s Collection, 
p- 21 (Bodleian), says: ‘‘ This is he of whom 
ye Prouerb ‘ The Vicar of Bray still.’ ” 

He was the twentieth vicar. I have not 
the date of his institution, but his predecessor 
was instituted 1522/3. The author of 
‘Hundred of Bray,’ pub. 1861, confirms the 
statement about Col. Fuller, but gives no 
authority. It is not perhaps generally 
known that there was a Vicar of Bray who 
to a great extent coincides with the song. 
His tombstone is in the centre aisle of Bray 
Church, and the inscription is as follows :— 

“* Subter jacet Devoniensis Franciscus Carswell 
sacre Theologise Doctor, Regibus Carolo 2do et 
Jacobo 2do Capellanus; Ecclesize de Remnam 
Rector. Hujus Bibrocensis Vicarius 42 annos. 
AMtatis sue 70. Obiit 24 Aug., 1709.” 

It may well be that, if the tradition of 
the song being written by an officer of 
Guards temp. George I. is founded on fact, 
this officer may have been a Bray man, who 
in recording the tradition had his own vicar 
in mind. G. H. Patmer. 


In a List of Successions of Colonels there 
occurs Francis Fuller, 29th Regt., Aug. 28, 
1739. See ‘Army List,’ printed by J. Millan, 
the whole complete for 1773, p. 215. The 
regiment at that date would probably be 
known by the name of its colonel. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


THOMAS GRIFFIN TARPLEY (11 8. xii. 482). 
—On his son’s matriculation at Christ 
Church, Oxon (Dec. 24, 1798, aged 17), 
Dr. Tarpley was given as “of the Isle 
of Jersey, armiger.”’ He had _ married 
Catherine, fourth daughter of Kenneth, 
Lord Fortrose, eldest son of William 
Mackenzie, fifth Earl of Seaforth, attainted 
by Act of Parliament for his participation in 
the rebellion of 1715. The younger Tarpley, 
at Christ Church, was Student until 1816, 
B.A. 1802, M.A. 1805, Proctor 1813, and 


i Vicar of Flower, Northants, 1815. 


A. R. Bay Ley. 


This family held Moratico in Virginia, 
and was connected with Griffin, John 
Tarpley in 1749 being an executor of Leroy 
Griffin’s will. 

Th. G. Tarpley must have reached England 
before 1783, as he married here in 1773 Miss 
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(not Lady) C. Mackenzie, and apparently 
went to live in Jersey, where, about 1780, 
was born his son, who became Vicar of 
Floore 1815. The father was possibly son 
of the “ polished’? Dr. Th. Tarpley of 
Lunenburg, in Virginia. OLD SARUM. 


THE NEWSPAPER PLACARD (11 S. xii. 483). 


—I cannot say when newspapers first began | 


to issue placards announcing their principal 
contents; but such method of advertising 
is obviously a mere development of the 
use of the posters which were common in 
pre-newspaper days. The first posters were 
properly so called. They were notices 
pasted on the posts which once separated 
the footpath from the roadway—or at all 
events indicated where the footpath might 
be supposed to be. These bills on posts are 
often alluded to in seventeenth-century 
literature. In 1567 Londoners seem to have 
taken great interest in the whereabouts of 
certain Flemings who had fled from Flanders ; 
and Stowe mentions that on the morning 
of May 4, “‘beyng Sonday,”’ bills against 
the fugitives, adorned significantly ‘ with 
gallowsys, and, as it were, hangynge of 
Flemyngs drawne in the same papars or 
bylls,” were found “ fyxed on postes abowte 
the citie,”” to the great excitement of the 
passers-by. Plays were announced in the 
same way. Pepys says he went out to see 
what play was to be acted, but found none 
upon the post because it was Passion week. 
New books and pamphlets were announced 
by these early posters. Gay winds up his 
‘Trivia’ with a couplet, in the spirit of his 
friend, and everybody's friend, Horace, in 
praise of his own work :— 

High raised on Fleet-street posts, consigned to 


ame, 
This work shall shine, and walkers bless my name. 


All kinds of advertisements were similarly 
posted, as well as police notices and de- 
scriptions of criminals. Hermione, in ‘The 
Winter’s Tale,’ says that her guilt has 
been proclaimed ‘on every post.” The 
newspaper placard is one of the innumerable 
modern developments of an old practice. 
G. L. APPERSON. 


HaGIoGRAPHY OF Cyprus (11 S. xii. 
460).—Can Pakhou be a form of Pakhom 
(Pachomius), so greatly venerated in neigh- 
bouring Egypt ? I suspect that many of 
the others, especially if local saints, will be 
very difficult to identify. Some help might 
be obtained if the date of the saint’s festa 
could be ascertained. by local inquiry. 

8. 





“ AtL’s FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR”’ (11 S. 
xi. 151, 198; xii. 380, 446).—Whoever first 
formulated this sentiment may be supposed, 
like the Eatanswill Gazette reviewer of the 
work on Chinese metaphysics, to have 
“combined his information.’ For the 
separate notions that all is fair in war and 


| that all is fair in love must have been current 


in very early times. When Virgil makes 
Aineas cry (‘ AEn.,’ ii. 390), 
Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? 
@ commentator tries to affiliate the thought 
to Pindar’s 
A at a "oS a Q > , 
xp S€ wav epdovta pavpwoat TOV €xOpov. 
‘Isthmian Odes,’ iii. 66. 
Dr. James Henry in his entertaining if 
discursive ‘ Aineidea’ quotes (vol. ii. p. 197) 
from Casti, ‘ Animali Parlanti,’ xi. 4, 
Vincasi per virtude, ovver per frode, 
E sempre il vincitor degno di lode ; 
and, after giving the words from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xvii. 5, in which the Persian 
king Sapor is represented as reproaching 
the Romans for drawing no distinction 
before ‘‘ virtus’’ and “ dolus,’’ adds :— 
“Innocent Sapor! how little he knew about 
‘virtus’ or ‘dolus’! that never man lived who 
had not one ‘ virtus,’ as one ‘dolus,’ for his friends, 
and another ‘virtus,’ as another ‘dolus, for his 
enemies.” 
That all is fair in love has been expressed 
by Ovid in 
Juppiter ex alto periuria ridet amantum, Xc. 
‘ Ars Am.,’ i. 633. 
and, before him, by Tibullus, iv. 21, 
Nec iurare time : Veneris periuria uenti 
Irrita per terras et freta summa ferunt; 
and that love is warfare finds expression 
in Ovid’s 
Militat omnis amans. 
‘ Amores,’ I. ix. 1. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


ANASTATIC PRINTING (11 S. xii. 359, 403, 
443).—The following extract from ‘The 
Repertory of Arts,’ 1832, pp. 401-2, shows 
that the invention ascribed to Appel (Woods’ 
Patent. Speen. 10,219 of 1844) is of much 
earlier date. Though the two processes ere 
not identical, the similarity between them is 
very close. The extract runs :— 

“A new process has been discovered and 
brought into use at Brussels, whereby French 
books and journals may be printed with great 
facility and accuracy. It consists of an operation, 
by which, in less than half an hour, the whole of 
the letterpress upon a printed sheet may be trans- 
ferred to a lithographic stone, leaving the paper 
a complete blank. By means of a liquid the 
letters transferred to the stone,are brought out 
in relief within the space of another hour, and 
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then, with the usual application of the ordinary 
printing ink, 1,500 or 2,000 copies may be drawn 
off, resembling the original typography. 'The 
immense advantages of this discovery, for which 
M. Mecus Vandermaeien has solicited a patent, 
may be easily conceived. A first application of 
this discovery has been made by him upon the 
Gazette des Tribunaux, which is to appear at 
Brussels under a new title.” 

Meeus Vandermalen is the correct form of 


the name. E. WynpHAM HULME. 
Sevenoaks. 


EnsIGNS IN THE Royat Navy (11 S. 
xii. 463).—The first introduction of ensigns 
in the Navy appears to have taken place 
in 1189, when, according to Wm. Laird 
Cowes in the first volume of his work 
“The Royal Navy,’ Richard I. first used 
the flag of St. George as the regular national 
ensign. Then, again, in the second volume 
of his work he states that 
*“ soon after the Union of England and Scotland 
in 1603, all British vessels for a time flew the 
Union Flag of the Crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew, but on May 5th, 1634, it was ordered 
by proclamation that men-of-war only were to 
fly it in future, and that merchantmen, according 
to their nationality, were to wear the St. George’s 
or the St. Andrew’s Flag merely. This rule 
endured until Feb., 1649, when Parliament directed 
men-of-war to wear as an ensign the St. George’s 
Cross on a white field.” 

In addition to Clowes’s great work this 
subject is fully dealt with in the various 
encyclopedias. E. E. Barker, 

John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Portraits WANTED (11S. xii. 462, 509).— 
For portraits of Frederick Barnard (Dickens 
illustrator) see Tilustrated London News 
(1892), c. 592; ibid. (1896), cix. 423, and 
The Magazine of Art (1896), xx. 56. For 
portraits of Finley Peter Dunne (creator of 
“Mr. Dooley ”’) see The Academy (1899), lvi. 
231; The Book-buyer (1899), xviii. 13; 
The Bookman (1899), ix. 216; The Century 
Magazine (1901), xli. 63; The Critic (1899), 
xxxIv. 205; ibid. (1902), xl. 336; and 
Harper’s Weekly (1903), xlvii. 331. 

E. E. BARKER, 


“Yes, Sir ’’4'(11S. xii. 458).—I have 
twice heard ‘“ Yes, sir,” used by children 
when addressing a lady, but only twice. 
Probably in each instance it was an error 
arising from nervousness. 

In what parts of England does the 
reverential curtesy hold its own as a 
greeting ? About 1875, when it was still 
used in a Midland district which was visited 
by a Scotch friend of mine, she expressed 
surprise, for she was quite unfamiliar with 
it. About the same time the wife of a 





landed magnate, also in the Midlands 
thought her husband’s tenants ill-mannered 
if they merely took off their hats to her, 
instead of giving what she considered 
the more appropriate salutation of raising 
the hand to the forehead, as if to pull or 
smooth down the forelock. Her opinion 
caused both irritation and merriment 
among young people. Some of the older 
ones, however, liked the ancient, traditional 
gestures, which in their youth had been 
an indication of polite training, distin- 
guishing mannerly people from the vulgar 
and ignorant who had nothing to do with 
important families. 

This reminds me that about the middle 
of the nineteenth century the great lady 
of a parish took means to prevent the 
daughters of the village doctor using 
parasols, which she considered quite un- 
fitted for their position. 

SOUTHUMBRIAN. 


ARCHBISHOP BANCROFT (11 S. xii. 483).— 
Dr. G. W. Marshall, scmetime Rouge Croix, 
refers to Harleian Society, vol. v. (Oxford- 
shire), p. 279. A. R. BayLey. 


‘LoatH To Depart’ (11 S. xii. 460).— 
See ‘N. & Q.’ 3S. ix. 433, 501, where a corre- 
spondent is referred to Chappell’s ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ i. 173, ii. 772, 
for both words and music. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


Cotton (11 S. xii. 459).—Witting Colton 
was admitted to Westminster School about 
1710. He tried unsuccessfully to get on the 
foundation in 1711, but in the following year 
got in head of his election. In 1716 he was 
elected head to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted scholar, 10 May, 
1717 ; minor fellow, 2 Oct., 1722 ; and major 
fellow, 2 July, 1723. In the ‘ Parentele’ 
or lists of Minor Candidates for 1711 and 
1712 he is described as the son of Richard 
Colton of London. G. F. R. B. 


J. G. Le Maistre, NOVELIST, 1800 (11 S. 
xii. 480).—John Gustavus Le Maistre was 
admitted to Westminster School Jan. 13, 
1778, and matriculated at Oxford from 
Ch. Ch. July 5, 1786. He subsequently 
migrated to Queen’s, and graduated B.A. 
in 1790. He was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 
June 23, 1786, and was called to the bar 
June 29, 1791. In his admission to Lincoln’s 
Inn he is described as ‘‘ the only son of Hon. 
Stephen Cesar Lemaistre of Calcutta decd.” 
In the ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors’ (1816) his name appears as the 
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author of ‘A Rough Sketch of Paris’ and 
of ‘Travels through France, Switzerland, 
and Germany’ (1806). I should be glad to 
ascertain the date of his death. He was 
apparently alive in 1835, as his name appears 
in Whishaw’s ‘Synopsis of the Members of 
the English Bar’ which was published in 
that year. G. F. R. B. 


Cat QUERIES (11 S. xii. 183, 244, 286, 330, 
369, 389, 428, 468).—In my notebook I have 
the following :— 

“There is a curious Belgian record of a race 
between a cat and twelve pigeons. They were 
taken a distance of over twenty miles from their 
village home and let loose. Although there was 
a strange river to cross, Puss triumphed and was 
the first to reach home.” 

Can any reader give me further details 
of this race, or any similar trial of the 
“*homing’”’ instincts of domestic cats ? 

CHARLES PLATT. 


PRONUNCIATION: REGULARITY IN MIs- 
conpDuct (11 S. xii. 430, 490).—Une grande 
incompétence en philologie me permettra, 
au moins, d’ étre bref en essayant de répondre 
a la question si spirituellement posée. Les 
étrangers, j’imagine, continueront & com- 
mettre obstinément les mémes fautes de 
prononciation dans notre 
longtemps que les Francais mettront de la 
constance & zézayer le th anglais, & défigurer 
le j espagnol (et je ne parle pas, pour cause, 
du ch et des aspirations de lidiome german- 
ique). La difficulté & former les sons 
inusités, qui parait, pour nous, résider plutdét 
dans la gorge et dans la bouche, me semble 
en partie provenir, pour les étrangers, de 
Voreille; il s’agit, pour eux dans notre 
langue, de menues intonations, de différences 
peu sensibles, auxquelles, pourtant, il 
convient d’accorder un certain respect, ne 
fat-ce que pour l’ancienneté de leur existence. 
Notre peuple est, comme on sait, le plus 
conservateur du monde, malgré certaines 
apparences. La langue, du moins dans nos 
campagnes, n’a guére bougé depuis La 
Fontaine et Rabelais, quand ce n’est pas 
depuis Joinville. Cette immobilité relative 
tient précisément & une certaine fixité dans 
ja prononciation, qui, chez nous, observe assez 
exactement la différence étymologique entre 
les divers sons, ouverts ou _ fermés, 
d’une méme voyelle, entre les labiales ou 
les dentales, suivant qu’elles sont dures ou 
adoucies. Pour une oreille avertie, la langue 
frangaise peut n’étre pas aussi monotone 
qu’elle le parait, surtout & ceux qui la vont 
étudier dans les pays ot on la prononce le 
plus mal, ou qui l’entendaient parler 4 


langue aussi |1 





leurs enfants par d’invraisemblables ‘‘ French 
maids ”’ nées un peu partout, sauf en France. 

Ces différences, d’ailleurs importantes, 
peuvent bien étre un peu subtiles pour une 
oreille étrangére. En Allemagne surtout 
on ne fait pas tant de facons & distinguer les 
consonnes, J’ai pu, moi-méme, longtemps 
m’y faire parfaitement comprendre en 
confondant les 6 et les p, les d et les t, parce 
que, mon état de santé m/’interdisant 
absolument la lecture, j’avais di me fier & 
mon oreille pour retenir les mots sans en 
pouvoir jamais contrdéler l’orthographe. Je 
me suis demandé, plus d’une fois, si l'emploi 
exclusif de la méthode orale, au moins dans 
les débuts de l’enseignement d’une langue, 
n’était pas indispensable pour nous permettre 
de capter des sons que la lecture des mots 
nous masque bien plutét qu’elle n’est apte 
& nous les révéler. C’était la méthode du 
pére de Montaigne, qui réussissait ainsi 
(avec Taide d’un certain Horstanus) & 
obtenir que son fils—un sujet bien doué, il 
est vrai—parlat latin couramment avant de 
savoir lire. Ce devait étre, sans doute, le 
systéme employé au moyen-age, ot il ne 
semble pas, pourtant, que l'étude des langues 
ait été moins florissante que de nos jours—au 
contraire. Mais ceci nous entrainerait trop 
oin. P. TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 


EtrRuScCAN SurRGICAL INSTRUMENTS (11S. 
xil. 260, 325, 366).—‘‘The Etruscans were 
wonderfully skilled in dentistry” (‘Intro- 
duction to the History of Medicine,’ by F. H. 
Garrison, Philadelphia and London, 1914, 
p- 80). 

The Greco-Roman references hitherto 
mentioned can be brought nearer to date, 
thus: Milne’s book is said to be somewhat 
hasty in its inferences from part only of the 
available material ; Deneffe’s special works 
on Gallo-Roman collections are called 
‘*‘ excellent’ (see Histor, Vierteljahrschrift, 
1914, xvii. 135-6). There is a review of T. 
Meyer-Steineg’s ‘ Chirurgische Instrumente 
des Altertums,’ which is highly praised, 
though elsewhere said to be weak in its 
Greek. 

A find of instruments in Ionia finally 
came to Baltimore, and has these articles 
upon it: ‘ Notes ona Group of Medical and 
Surgical Instruments found near Kolophon,’ 
by Caton in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1914, xxxiv. 114-18, which has references 
at 118; the same writer, with Buckler, has 
‘ Account,’ &e., in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, London, 
1913-14, vii., Section on History of Medicine, 
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235-42; ‘A Collection of Greek Surgical 
Instruments’ was copied in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical: Journal, 1914, clxx. 
777-8, from The Times of about 1 April, 
1914. 

‘Greco-Roman Surgical Instruments re- 
presented in Egyptian Sculpture,’ by H. 8. 
Wellcome, is in Proceedings xvii. of the 
International Congress of Medicine, 1913, 
Section xxiii., 207-10. This has pictures 
and descriptions of a tablet showing a 
cabinet of obstetric instruments, including 
forceps such as were used a few years ago. 
The same volume has at pp. 137-42 a 
German article on ‘ Saws,’ by E. Hollander, 
who has an article (also in German) on the 
‘Surgical Saw’ in Archiv f. klinische 
Chirurgie, Berlin, 1915, evi. 319-39. 

A pertinent story was in the (London) 
Nation of 12 Dec., 1911, p. 426: A doctor 
was bored in an archeological excursion 
till he chanced to see a case of Roman 
surgical instruments: ‘“ By Jove, they ’ve 
got the latest pattern!” 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


GoaTs WITH CATTLE (11 S. xi. 452, 500; 
xii. 39).—This custom first came under my 
observation in Leicestershire in 1891. On 
inquiry of an experienced farmer, owner of 
a large dairy herd, I was informed that the 
presence of a goat had a soothing effect on 
grazing cows-in-calf, and prevented prema- 
ture births. W. Jaccarp, Lieut. 


OTHELLO (11 8. xii. 460).—A list of sixty- 
six different works dealing with the play 
of ‘Othello’ and its sources, &c., will be 
found on pp. 428, 429, and 726 of the 
‘Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 1911. 

Won. JAGGARD, Lieut. 


JOSEPH STURGE (11 8. xii. 338, 370, 406).— 
Mr. Howarp §. Prarson’s “some years 
ago ”’ as the approximate date of the accident 
to the Sturge statue at Edgbaston is liable 
to be misunderstood. I remember it well, 
and was surprised myself to find out, on 
looking through my set (1861-89) of 
Birmingham’s classic serio-comic, The Town 
Crier, when a monthly, how long it is 
since it happened. 

In The Town Crier for November, 1872, 
are the following announcement and im- 
promptu :— 

“We regret to announce that one of our 
cherished local monuments is already falling to 
limbo. The other day the statue of Joseph Sturge 
suddenly amputated itself at the shoulder. Alas 
poor Sturge! The arm that was never raised 
against any one in life has nearly dropped upon 





somebody in death. He who in the flesh was 
always giving alms, in stone is beginning to lose 
them.” 
The good that men do in their lives 
In after years increases ; 
J. Sturge, in life a man of peace, 
Is now a man cf Pieces.” 
The lopsided Sturge looked down upon 
** Peace” and ‘‘ Charity’? for many months. 
I cannot find out when he recovered his 
arm, but there is a reference to him as still 
“armless”? in The Town Crier of July, 1873; 
and long afterwards a suggestion is made to 
place the limb that fell in a “‘ Museum of 
Arms,” then being formed in the gunmakers” 
town, as a representative historic relic of 
Birmingham’s earlier Joseph. 
Witmot CoRFIELD. 


“ SHrrrtes”’ (11 S. xii. 400, 466). — 
YGREC’S guess soufflés would seem somewhat 
too modern for a country housewife of the 
seventeenth century—if he suggests thereby 
the “‘kickshaws”’’ of French cookery. At 
the same time it points possibly in the right 
direction—for ‘“‘shiffles’? might be “ bel- 
lows”’ or ‘‘ snuffers”’ ; but if so, it is strange 
that dictionaries do not give the word as an 
alternative for the one or the other. 

L. G. R. 


Curist’s “SEVEN Eyres” IN WELSH 
Poetry (11 S. xii. 420, 486).—The last note 
that I received from the late Sir John Rhys 
of Oxford refers to the number of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
containing the above query, and runs as 
follows :— 

Coll. Jesu Oxon: Dec. 5th, 1915. 

Dear Mr. Dopason,—Many thanks for the en- 
closed. I am afraid I cannot answer the question. 
I don’t know of the occurrence of the ‘‘ seven eyes ” 
in any other passage besides those you mention. 

Yours truly, J. Ruys. 
May he rest in peace! 
E. 8S. Dopeson. 


St. SwirHin AnD Eces (11 S. xii. 480).— 
Let no one suspect me of being egotistical 
if I try to be informing cn this subject. A 
punster might call me egg-otistical, but he 
should not do it in the decorous columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ 

I know not where the legend was originally 
told. I have not found it in ‘Gloucester 
Fragments,’ i., edited by the late Prof. Earle 
in 1861, where he gives and comments on 
some leaves in Saxon handwriting on St. 
Swidhun ; but he quotes (p. 84) a passage 
from Caxton’s ‘Golden Legende,’ 1483, 
which may well be repeated here :— 

“Saint Swythyne guyded full well his hpsghop- 
“ryche and dyd moche good to y*toun of Wyn- 
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chestre in his tyme: He dyd do make without y° 
weste gate of the toun a fayr brydge of stone at his 
propre cost/- And ona tyme there came a woman 
over the brydge with her lappe full of egges: &a 
rechelles felaw stroglyd and wrestelyd wyth her/ 
& brak all her egges/ And it happed that this holy 
bysshop came that waye the same time: & bad the 
woman lete hymsee her egges/ And anone he lyfte 
vp his honde and blessyd the egges/ & the were 
made hooll and sounde euerychon by the merytes 
of this holy bysshop.”’ 

Hone prints a doggerel version of the story 
in ‘ The Every-day Book,’ vol. i. p. 478 :-— 

A woman having broke her eggs 

By stumbling at another's legs, 

For which she made a rooful cry. 

St. Swithin chane’d for to come by, 
Who made them all as sound or more 
Than ever that they were before. 

Mr. Baring-Gould does not mention the 
egg-mending miracle in his ‘Lives of the 
Saints,’ but he used as sources the metrical 
life by Wolstan of Winchester, 990, and a 
life by Gotselin, a monk, 1110, as well as 
referring to William of Malmesbury’s ‘ Gesta 
Pontificum.’ One of these authorities 
might contain the legend sought by your 
correspondent, but he would have to go to 
the British Museum to get at them all. 

St. SwITHIN. 


This miracle is first recorded in the monk 
Goscelin’s ‘ Vita S. Swithuni,’ printed by 
Surius, and also apud ‘ Acta Sanctorum ’ 
(July 2). The passage in question runs 
thus :— 

“*Sanctus Episcopus pontem Wintoniensem, gui 
est ad Orientem, construxit. Cumque ei edificando 
solicitam navaret operam, quodam die, illo ad opus 
residente, quedam paupercula mulier eo venit, ova 
venalia in vase | a tat : quam apprehensam 
operarii lascivientes et ludibundi, magno incommodo 
affecerunt, ovis universis non ereptis, sed confractis. 
Illa igitur pro illata injuria et damno dato, cum 
lacrymis et ejulatu coram Episcopum conquerenti, 
vir sanctus pletate permotus, vas, In quo erant 
reposita ova, corripit, dextra signum Crucis ex- 
primit, ovaque incorrupta et integra restituit.”’ 

A similar incident is related in the life 
of Blessed Margaret of Ypres, a Dominican 
tertiary, who died in 1237. Her cult is 
somewhat obscure. She is often represented 
in art holding a basket of eggs, of which 
two or three are falling to the ground. 

Pons Wintoniensis is a well-known stone 
bridge across the Itchin, at the eastern gate 
of Winchester. 

It should be noticed that St. Swithun 
must be written. The common “ Swithin ”’ 
isan error. Thus in the Breviary (‘ Propria 
Anglie,’ July 15) we have Swithiinus. 

. M. J. SUMMERS. 

(Mr. A. R. Baytey and Mr. C. L. Cummines 
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GOWER FAMILY OF WORCESTERSHIRE (11 8, 
iv. 53).—Mr. H. A. BULLEy’s correction of 
the account in Nash’s ‘ History of Worces- 
tershire’ of the descent of the Boughton 
St. John estate to the Ingrams in the female 
line contains several statements that genea- 
logists must question. For instance, he 
states that George Gower of Colemers, co. 
Worcester, second son of William Gower by 
his wife Eleanor Folliott, and grandson of 
Henry and Barbara Gower, and great- 
grandson of William Gower (died 1546), 
succeeded to the Boughton St. John pro- 
perty on the death of his elder brother John 
Gower in 1625, and was father of Abel 
Gower of Boughton St. John. In the 
Gower pedigree in Mr. Hardwicke-Jones’s 
‘Hardwicke of Burcott,’ published about 
the same time, we are told that John Gower 
was succeeded by his nephew Abel, son of 
George. Mr. William Page, F.S.A., in his 
Worcestershire section of the “ Victoria 
History of the Counties of England,” agrees 
with these two that Abel was the son and heir 
of George, but declares that the latter was a 
brother of William Gower, who died 1546, 
and that the estate was sold by William’s 
son Henry in 1617 to his cousin Abel. As 
this Henry died 1548, this was impossible. 

Mr. F. A. Crisp in his ‘ Notes on tke Visita- 
tion of England and Wales,’ vol. xi. p. 164, 
informs us that the estate passed from 
William Gower in 1546 to his son Henry, 
who died 1548, and that Henry’s grandson 
Henry sold it in 1617 to his father’s cousin 
Abel (born 1565), son of Robert (died 1599). 
and grandson of William, who died 1546, 
This account has all the appearance of being 
the correct one, is supported by ample and 
reliable documentary evidence, and is corro- 
borated by the 1569 ‘ Visitation of Worcester- 
shire, p. 61 (Harl. 1566, fol. 52), where 
we read that William Gower left by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Richard Tracye, a son 
Henry of Boughton, who married Barbara, 
daughter of Edward Littleton, by whom 
he had a son William of Boughton, who 
married Ellinor, daughter of John Folliott 
of Pirton, by whom he was father of Henry 
and other children. We read further that 
William and Anne had two other sons, one 
of whem was Robert of Rydmarli, who 
married Cicely, daughter of Richard Shelden, 
by whom he had, with other issue, a scn 
Abell. There is nowhere in this account 
any mention of a George. 

Mr. BuLtey next tells us that Abel Gower 
had by his wife Anne Withers a son Abel, 
born 1620; but Mr. Crisp proves conclusively 
that Anne was Abz2!’s first wife and died 
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s.p., and that Abel’s second wife Mary was 
mother of Abel No. 2. Then, again, MR. 
BuLLEY informs us that Robert Gower of 
Buttonbridge Hall married in 1671 Katherine, 
daughter of Sir William Lacon Childe of 
Kinlet, whereas in the parish register it is 
recorded that Robert Gower married, Aug. 8, 
1670, Katherine, daughter of Sir William 
Childe of Kinlet. As a matter of fact, there 
was no such person as Sir William Lacon 
Childe. Sir William Childe was succeeded 
in turn by his two sons, Sir Lacon William 
Childe and Thomas Childe, which latter had 
a son William Lacon Childe of Kinlet Hall. 

In one important particular, however, 
Mr. BULLEY is supported by indisputable 
extant documentary evidence, and that is 
that the Boughton estate and lordship were 
sold in 1729 by William Gower, then of 
Chiddingstone in Kent, grandson of Robert 
and Catherine; though Mr. Arthur -W. 
Isaac, on p. 11 of his ‘ Bolton in St. John 
in Bedwardine, after incorrectly stating 
that Robert Gower married Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Childe, in 1682, tells us 
that their elder grandson Abel Eustace had 
a son Francis, born 1736, and a daughter, 
born 1744 the truth being that Francis and 
his sister were children of Abel and Elizabeth 
Gower, members of another branch of the 
family, and that Abel Eustace enjoyed his 
inheritance for a short time only after his 
father’s death, and died s.p. 1711, aged 14 
years, his younger brother William succeed- 
ing him, as is clearly shown by Mr. Crisp 
and the parish records. 

Wittiam ADAMS. 


THE WATER OF THE NILE (11 S. xii. 443, 
510).—The beans mentioned as used to 
clear Nile water in floodtimes acted in the 
same way as does the ‘“clearing-nut”’ of 
India, the seed of Strychnos potatorum (noted 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ and in the ‘ Anglo-Indian 
Glossary’). Perhaps this nut, resembling a 
button-shaped bean, may have been used 
in Egypt. The sediment deposited from 
turbid water, when the vessel in which it is 
contained has been previously rubbed inside 
with a clearing-nut, is the fine clay which 
otherwise settles very slowiy, sometimes 
imperfectly after many days’ standing, from 
the water of rivers in flood or of ponds in 
which there is no vegetation to produce this 
effect naturally. This fine clay is very 
difficult to remove by filtration ; indeed, it 
often chokes domestic filters. Precipitation 
by the clearing-nut is due to the coagulation 
of an albuminous constituent of the seed, 
and this leaves a slight bitterness in the 
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cleared water. Turbid water can be cleared 
much better by the addition of alum, seven 
grains to the gallon (or of aluminium sulphate 
five grains), previously dissolved. The small 
quantity of carbonates or of silicates usual 
in even the softest surface-water decom- 
poses either of these alum-salts; the gela- 
tinous alumina produced subsides in a few 
hours, carrying down with it all suspended 
clay, and the water can then be poured off 
perfectly clear. Only suspended impurities 
are removed; those in solution are not 
appreciably affected, otherwise tnan by the 
substitution of an equivalent quantity of 
sulphate of lime or of soda for the salts which 
decomposed the added sulphate of alumina. 
Neither is of any hygienic importance. 
EpWARD NICHOLSON. 
Les Cycas, Cannes. 


Baron Westsury : Mock Eprrapu (11 S. 
xii. 422, 464).—Perhaps the phrase which 
most persistently adhered to Lord Westbury 
was one originating in the way in which 
he spoke of himself in addressing the local 
Y.M.C.A. at Wolverhampton on Oct. 4, 
1859. This was summarized in Vanity Fair 
of May 15, 1869, as 
“the information he once volunteered to 
an assembly of serious young men, to whom he 
pointed out that the reputation he had achieved 
as a lawyer was nothing compared with that to 
which he is entitled as an eminent Christian 
man. 

The accompanying cartoon had the last four 
words printed above appended to it by way 
of motto. W. B. H. 


Dr. JOHNSON ON FISHING (11 S. xii. 462).— 

I am glad to see Mona’s letter at the 
above reference, in which he points out that 
there is nothing in Dr. Johnson’s writings, 
or Boswell’s records of his sayings, to show 
that he ever described angling as ‘‘ a fool at 
one end of the line and a worm at the other.” 
This saying has been attributed to Johnson 
times out of number. I told the late Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill (who knew all there is to 
know about Johnson) that Johnson was very 
civil to our sport, and had suggested to 
Moses Browne, the pastoral poet, that a 
new edition of the ‘Angler’ was wanted, 
and spoke of writing a Life of Walton. 
Would that he had done so! Dr. Hill told 
me that he could not find that the libel on 
angling could be brought home to Johnson ; 
it seems that he, too, had taken it for granted. 

R. B. Marston, 
Ed. Fishing Gazette, 
19 Adam Street, Adelphi, WC. 
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BetHam, Artist (11 S. xii. 481).—An 
artist named William Beetham flourished 
about the time indicated by your correspon- 
dent. He exhibited sixteen pictures in the 
Royal Academy, all of which were portraits, 
between the years 1834-53 from three 
different addresses in London. Among them 
were Hon. Reginald and Randolph Capel 
(1842), ‘ Group of Portraits’ (1844), and Mrs. 
W. Beetham (1852). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Rep EartH (11 S. xii. 442).—‘* And that 
red earth runs from Devonshire right up to 
Cumberland, and wherever you find red 
earth you find apples.” This remark was 
made to me, years ago, by an elderly gentle- 
man having association with Devonshire. 
I give it for anything it may be worth, on 
the chance of its being of interest to 
RENIRA. D. O 


** JERRY-BuILDER”’ (11 S. xii. 482).— 
Colloquially ‘“Jerry-builder”’’ is certainly 
older than the late “sixties.” I lived in 
Liverpool from 1862 to 1866, and was 
familiar with it, I may say, for the whole of 
that time, though I never heard any ex- 
planation of it. My recollection is that it 
was accepted as a well-understood word 
that needed no explanation, though to me 
it was quite new. Cc. C. B. 





Potes aon Books. 


Lowland Scotch, as Spoken in the Lower Strathearn 
District of Perthshire. By Sir James Wilson, 
K.C.S.1. With Foreword by W. A. Craigie, 
LL.D. (Oxford University Press, 5s. net.) 


THAT branch of Northern English which is known 
as Lowland Scotch is gradually losing its function 
as a medium of intercourse, and is tending to wane 
into desuetude. At one time it had universal 
sway in the middle and south of the country; 
and less than a century ago it was spoken, and 
even written, by people of culture and position. 
Some still living can recall how it was used, 
vigorously and with sure grip of idiom, within 
the learned purlieus of the Court of Session in 
Edinburgh. Now, for various reasons, notably 
the more direct and larger intercourse with 
England and fuller educational advantages than 
existed of yore, all this has undergone and: is 
undergoing a radically transforming change. 
English vocabulary and phraseology are now 
fashionable as they used not to be; and, as 
Lowland Scotch is not generally taught in schools, 
it is gradually losing its hold as a colloquial factor, 
and begins to have literary value as an exceptional 
feature, and sometimes merely as an experiment. 
Thus the poems of Burns and the vernacular 
dialogues in the Waverley Novels are less 
generally understood in Scotland than they once 





were, and readily yield their full significance 
only to experts and such as have not quite lost 
hold of the national tradition. 

Forty years ago the late Sir James Murray 
realized that the disintegrating process was at 
work ; and, when he published his * Dialects of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland,’ he expressed 
the hope, as Sir James Wilson now recalls, that “‘ a 
complete dictionary of the northern variety of 
English speech would be compiled.” Jamieson’s 
book, which is a century old, was a remarkable 
achievement for its time ; but, while it maintains 
standard value as a storehouse of reference, it 
naturally contains less than the modern student 
requires. Materials are now being prepared for 
the production of such a work as was adumbrated 
by Sir James Murray, and meanwhile Sir James 
Wilson, in his systematic and minutely elaborated 
volume, does yeoman service by delineating the 
folk-speech of his native district. Familiar with 
this in his youth, he now gives it a literary s>tting, 
aided by local experts whom he distinguishes as 
his authorities in a photographic frontispiece. 
He explains that he takes responsibility only for 
the speech prevalent in the parish of Dunning, 
and he adds, ‘‘ When I describe words or ex- 
pressions as ‘ Scotch,’ I mean Scotch as at present 
spoken in the Lower Strathearn district of Perth- 
shire.’ Concerning himself only with forms and 
sounds, he proffers a well-arranged and interesting 
record, fully warranting Dr. Craigie’s compliment 
on finding that the study “ has been carvied out 
with so much thoroughness, and presents so 
complete a survey of its special theme.’’ Choosing 
a comparatively simple system of pronunciation, 
he adopts the grammatical method, and, after fully 
illustrating the uses of voweis and consonants, 
proceeds seriatim through the various parts of 
speech. Then he gives an attractive series of 
word-lists, following these with proverbs, idio- 
matic expressions, and so forth, and closing with 
illustrative riddles and different types of verse. 
In the issue he produces a compact and fairly 
exhaustive presentment of his engaging subject. 

Rigidly applying his scheme of pronunciaticn, 
Sir James Wilson is occasionally constrained to 
give forms that outwardly differ from their 
literary equivalents. ‘‘ Ane’’ meaning one, for 
instance, as we find it in the best authors, has to 
appear as “ ain,” which besides causes it to conflict 
with the possessive adjective “ain” for own. 
On the author’s plan the contracted form “ae ’’ 
has to be written “ay,” which makes it clash 
with the affirmative interjection. A famous 
idiom in consequence becomes ‘‘ aw ayoo,”’ which 
looks strange. Then the incautious reader may 
become bewildered over ‘“‘ bray” for brae, 
**caanay ”’ for canny, ‘‘ coal’’ for cole,a haycock,. 
** gouun”’ for gowan, “ ruil” for rule, “‘ unkul”’ 
for uncle, and other peculiarities, all of which are 
to be regretted, even if they are inevitable. One 
dislikes also ‘“‘ haim’”’ in the sense of home, and 
recalls Sir Walter Scott as he murmured in his 
distress, ‘‘ Hame, hame, hame!” Sir James 
Wilson says that in Lower Strathearn ‘“‘ hoakh ”’ 
(hough) means thigh, which seems odd. Both in 
text and glossary ‘ staig’’ is defined as stallion, 
whereas elsewhere in Scotland (even just over 
the Ochils) the staig is an unbroken colt or filly.. 
Obviously, as the author says, one thing to be 
learnt from this valuable book is that “ the 
indigenous speech of the people varies consider-- 
ably from district to district.” . 
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The Greek Tradition: Essays in the Reconstruc- 
tien of Ancient Thought. By J. A. K. Thom- 
son. (Allen & Unwin, 5s. net.) 


JOTHING could be more unlike the intricate, 
wae sustained cadences of Walter Pater’s 
prose than Mr. J. A. K. Thomson’s eager, 
jaunty sentences. Yet these studies in ancient 
modes of thought belong intrinsically to that 
group of which ‘Marius the Epicurean’ might 
almost be called the progenitor. The scholars 
addicted to it look away from the grammar of 
language and from the grammar of abstract ideas 
to that aspect of Greek literature which reflects 
man’s relation with the visible world, his daily 
life, his customs and beliefs. They read Herodo- 
tus, Pindar, Sophocles, with the intention of the 
original audience whom these addressed—for whom 
form was not divorced from meaning, rather 
existed only to interpret the meaning. Prof. 
Gilbert Murray writes a few paragraphs of intro- 
duction to these essays, and, drawing attention 
to this change of emphasis, commits himself to 
the use of the word ‘ semantics.’’ We confess 
we saw this with a shuddering surprise. What 
has the poet that Prof. Gilbert Murray has 
proved himself to be—sensitive, discriminating, 
alert to perceive how words throw back their 
shadow upon reality—to do with this ugly, pseudo- 
scientific jargon ? 

The nine essays which constitute the book 
are of very unequal value. On the whole, the 
more detailed they are the better. Where the 
writer launches out into generalities he is apt to 
make rash statements, which mean little, or 
could be only too effectively challenged. Such, 
for instance, is the dictum in the essay on Lucre- 
tius, to the effect that that poet “has the in- 
stinctive preference of the artist—and , the re- 
ligious—for moods rather than ideas. But 
where he stays by the actual data of Greek life 
and thought preserved for us in Greek literature— 
not attempting to drag them into relation with 
other literatures—he is at once sound and truly 
imaginative. The essays on | Greek Country 
Life,’ ‘ On Alcestis and her Hero,’ and * On an Old 
Map’ should be of real use both as interpretations 
and as accounts of facts and materials. The 
study of Heracles and of the Kaos in the second 
of these is particularly good and convincing ; in 
fact, heavily as both have been commentated, 
we do not remember to have come across any 
exposition of them more satisfactorily worked 
out than this. What Mr. Thomson has to say 
on Thucydides is also well worth attending to, 
though, in relation to the subject, it strikes one 
as less adequate. A very interesting member 
of the collection is a sketch in dialogue called 
‘Mother and Daughter ’—Demeter’s finding of 
Persephone. Here the author’s close attention to 
all the descriptions of and hints concerning the 
peasantry and their ways stands him in admirable 
stead. The scene and the talk are packed with 
delightful detail, most skilfully interwoven, yet 
derived from chapter and verse, and not lacking 
altogether in vitality. The conclusion—albeit 
it rests upon the Greek perception Ta rabhpara 
paOhyara in its profounder meaning—is coloured 
by later ideas, later human experiences than 
those which belong to the legend itself or even 
to Greek literature as a whole; but it is none the 
worse for that. 





We are a little doubtful as to Mr. Thomson’s 
view of the city versus the country in the Greek 
state, It seems hardly true that ‘“ the old Greek 
civilization was more characteristically urban 
than our own.” At any rate, we should be more 
willing ‘to’ say that Athens was the centre 
—the meeting-point or focus—of Attica than that 
Attica was a diffusion of Athens. But the latter 
way of putting it would suit better the mode of 
civilization, characteristically urban, familiar to 
us in our great cities, which are neither metro- 
politan centres of a state, nor formed by the 
centripetal movement from limited districts. 

We hope Mr. Thomson has many more books 
of essays, and perhaps yet greater work than 
essays, in store for us. He will, we fancy, always 
provoke criticism and disagreement ; yet we also 
think that the prevailing notion of its being 
difficult to realize Greek habits of thought other- 
wise than as decorative tags upon our own system 
of ideas proceeded chiefly from the lack at one 
time of just such scholars as he—or men, that 
is, who are not afraid to give imagination equal 
play with memory in their reading of this, the 
richest portion of our heritage from antiquity. 


A Handbook to Kent Records. Compiled and 
edited by I. J. Churchill. (Kent Archeological 
Society.) 

A SELECTION of official documents, charters, 
writs, and other diplomatic instruments connected 
with the county of Kent is here published under 
the very competent editorship of Miss Churchill, 
and should be of interest to students of historical 
and institutional antiquities. Most of them are 
here printed for the first time. It was no slight 
task to disinter these documents, which may be 
found scattered ‘‘ anywhere from a public library 
like the British Museum to the stable-loft of an 
old country house.” Their proverbial dryness 
is sometimes relieved by a welcome touch 
of quaint humour. A grant of land by 
King Athelstan to his servant Ealdulf in the 
year 939 is confirmed by these terrifying 
threats: ‘If any one—which Heaven forbid— 
walking in the garb of pride, shall try to infringe 
this our definition, let him suffer from the chill 
winds of ice and from the winged army of 
malignant spirits, unless with tearful groans of 
penitence and sincere reformation he first make 
amends.” The divine was in those days the 
best surrogate of the lawyer. 





Motices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means 
of disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

Mr. Horace BieackLey and G. W. E. R— 
Forwarded. 











